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little child in brown velvet, standing before a blue curtain, if less 
ambitious, is also more satisfactory. 

One of the finest portraits in the present Salon is from the vigo- 
rous pencil of George Becker, whose powerful but disagreeable 
picture of Rizpah, exhibited two years ago, scarcely revealed so 
much feeling for beauty and skill in reproducing it as the present 
picture indicates. The lady, a handsome, dark-eyed, low-browed 
damsel, wears the costume of the first empire, a short-sleeved, 
short-waisted white dress, with a pale, greenish-yellow scarf drop- 
ping loosely from her arms, and a diadem of golden leaves encir- 
cling her well-formed head. The background, a greenish-blue cur- 



tain, and the carpet of pale red, are painted in a free and sketchy 
style that serves to enhance the force and finish wherewith the 
head, hands, and arms, are executed. The handsome face is singu- 
larly expressive, and the arms are models of roundness and symme- 
try, whose full outlines the light caresses with a lingering splendour. 
The other contribution of M. Becker, a large canvas representing 
the youthful Jesus in the act of receiving a lesson in carpentry 
from St. Joseph, has already been noticed in these pages. It 
merits more than a second glance, on account of the vitality of its 
personages, the grace and sweetness of the divine boy, and the 
archaeological accuracy of its details. LUCY H. HOOPER. 



NOTES ON THE LONDON ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 




HE annual exhibition of the Royal Academy opened 
at Burlington House on May 7th, and consists 
of 1,539 works, which are apportioned among 
the various departments of Art in this way : oil- 
paintings, 880 ; water-colours, 257 ; miniatures, 
37 ; engravings, etchings, drawings, &c, 62 ; 
architectural drawings, 164; sculpture, 139. The 
complaints of favouritism and wrong judgment on the part of the 
hanging committee are current as usual, and in some instances 
appear to be well founded. It is in our power to do no more than 
glance at some of the more important pictures. 

F. Goodall, R.A., seeks this year " fresh woods and pastures 
new," and has assuredly found them in his Scotch landscape of 
' Glencoe ' (2). The cattle in the foreground he doubtless intends 
for Kyloes, but he has failed to seize either their proportions or their 
character. If the visitors will look at H. Garland's ' Highland 
Drove ' (7), or Peter Graham's Highland cattle among the bloom- 
ing heather during ' A Glint of Sunshine ' (46), both of whom un- 
derstand perfectly the points of the animal, the difference will be 
at once apparent. Mr. Goodall has another picture out of his ordi- 
nary track, called 'The Time of Roses' (216), showing a hand- 
some young mother holding Up her crowing baby to a rose-tree ; 
but the work in which his admirers will most care to see his beau- 
ties is doubtless the large one occupying the place of honour in 
Gallery No. VII., representing the graceful coming and going of 
the female ' Water-Carriers ' of the Nile (614). 

J. Pettie, R.A., has one of the most intensely expressed figures 
he ever painted — ' Hunted Down ' (28) : a half-naked Highlander, 
with bloody claymore, has taken refuge in a rocky fastness, from 
which he looks forth with eager gaze and desperate resolve to mark 
the possible approach of the foe. We scarcely can decide whether 
this or the same painter's ' Sword and Dagger Fight ' (203), by the 
side of a darkling wood — one of the combatants being in black, 
the other in white— is the more fearfully dramatic. Both subjects 
lend themselves most readily to the rugged brush-work so pecu- 
liarly characteristic of this section of the Scottish school, created 
by Messrs. Pettie and Orchardson. ' A Knight of the Seventeenth 
Century ' (96) in black armour, and with an airy freedom about the 
set of his head, is from the same vigorous brush ; and it will, per- 
haps, be information to some of our readers if we tell them that 
this gallant knight is a portrait of William Black, author of " A 
Princess of Thule." 

To find, however, a portrait equal in power to Mr. Pettie's 
knight in black armour, we must go to Mr. Millais's ' Yeoman of 
the Guard ' (52), whom we see gravely seated, staff in hand. The 
forcible flash of red with which the Beefeater's coat is painted 
drags one up to the picture from the farthest corner of the room. 
There are, perhaps, only two other men in the Academy who 
could throw on the canvas the colour so vividly. The figure-sub- 
ject proper, however, of the distinguished Academician is the pic- 
ture he calls ' Yes ' (409), in which is depicted the parting of two 
lovers. He, great-coated and buckled for a long journey, if we 
may judge by the portmanteau behind, presses her hand nervously, 
and gives at last utterance to the question which has trembled on 
his lips so long ; and she, with a tearful expression of love and 



trust, looks up in his face and lets firmly from her quivering mouth 
a joyful " Yes." The pathos of this picture is only to be equalled 
by the same artist's ' Meeting of Effie Deans and Geordie Rob- 
ertson at the Dykeside,' which is now being exhibited at the King 
Street Galleries. The other contribution of Mr. Millais is a fine 
landscape from the glorious neighbourhood of Dunkeld. We can 
almost hear the wooded banks of the tumultuous stream, as it 
dashes among the boulders, echoing as it were ' The Sound of 
many Waters ' (273). 

Mrs. E. M. Ward's ' Princess Charlotte of Wales ' (45), binding 
up with her pocket-handkerchief the wounded hand of a poor rag- 
ged boy, is just such a subject as would commend itself to the 
sympathetic nature of Mrs. Ward. She has seized the situation 
entirely, and therefore compels the spectator to share with her the 
sentiment conveyed by the story. We take this opportunity of 
congratulating her husband on his return to his historic studies.. 
Of the five contributions of Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., two at least 
belong to this category. These are ' The Last Interview between 
Napoleon I. and Queen Louisa of Prussia (mother of the present 
Emperor of Germany) at Tilsit, 1808' (408) — a dramatic episode 
set forth with all that powerful vraisemblance for which Mr. Ward 
is so justly distinguished ; and ' William III. at Windsor' (197), 
granting gracious permission to Elizabeth Edwards to erect a shed 
in the gateway of the lower ward, that she might pursue her avo- 
cation as sempstress, and maintain herself and many children from 
becoming a burthen on the parish. To the left we see two guards 
presenting arms as the king puts his kindly hand on the eldest boy, 
while the younger ones cling shyly round their mother. The archi- 
tectural accessories have been carefully studied, and, although the 
incident recorded be in itself trifling, the art of the painter has 
given it significance, and raised it into historic importance. 

For a picture of animal life, in presence of which a man might 
live his days in peace, we would commend the ' Milking-Time in 
Jersey ' (72), by E. Douglas, in which is, in the foreground, a beau- 
tiful cow licking her calf, while milking operations are going on 
beyond. Sir Edwin himself had never a finer sense of texture 
than we have here ; and had he found such a subject to paint he 
could scarcely have rendered with it greater suavity. 

G. D. Leslie, R.A., shows us in his soothing and cajoling way a 
group of sweet young girls who have been gathering cowslips. 
One has need of some gentle reassurance of this kind when one 
looks to the canvas above, and sees what sad confusion ' The Fall 
of Man '(100) made throughout all animated Nature: Bouverie 
Goddard displays in it, no doubt, much knowledge of animal life, 
and of feline nature especially. But we do not see here so much 
"signs of woe that all was lost," as ramping and raging among 
the wild beasts of the field at "completing of the mortal sin 
original." This picture, as a tour de force in the way of animal 
painting, is grand enough ; but it would form a very disturbing 
element if hung in a room where a nervously imaginative man 
lived. 

To the left of Mr. Leslie's ' Cowslips ' hangs a glowing picture 
of ' Joan of Arc ' (91) when a young peasant-girl, hysterically sus- 
ceptible, beholding, from the rocky ledge which she occupies, vi- 
sions of glory, as she imagines, in the clouds that surround the set- 
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ting sun. It is by P. H. Calderon, R. A., and with heartfelt plea- 
sure we welcome back this artist to the active practice of his pro- 
fession. Illness and a series of domestic afflictions have, during 
the last two or three years, almost arrested the creative faculty 
within him ; with returning health and tone comes back also the 
vigour of his imagination. Of the half-dozen works he has sent 
to the Academy the most important is his large picture (215) illus- 
trating Tennyson's tender lines : 

" Home they brought her warrior dead ; 
She nor swooned nor uttered cry. 
All her maidens, watching, said 
1 She must weep, or she will die. 1 " 

They have laid him, mail-clad as he was, upon his curtained bed, 
and with a dazed indifference, a wild calmness, she gazes on him 
as he lies before her stark and still. The world fades from her, her 
breast heaves with a long deep pain that brings no relief, life is on 
the point of leaving her, and she is following her dead warrior, 
when— 

" Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee ; 
Like summer tempest came her tears : 
1 Sweet, my child ! I live for thee ! ' " 

Besides the two pictures we have named, Mr. Calderon has a 
remarkably pleasing full face of a lady he calls ' Constance ' (98) ; 
a delightful portrait of the ' Marchioness of Waterford ' (518) ; a 
humorous and realistic bit of current life (311), showing an old 
Kentish farmer- and his daughter, who have come to draw their 
dividends of the ' Reduced Three Per Cents,' approaching with 
awe the red-robed beadle of the Bank of England ; and a very 
delightful picture called ' The Fruit-Seller ' (490). 

To the left of Mr. Calderon 's ' Joan of Arc ' hangs ' The Fairy 
Ring ' (88) of Valentine W. Bromley. Two or three little coun- 
try-girls have discovered under a tree one of those circles in the 
grass popularly believed to be made by the dancing of fairies, and 
having taken possession of the fairy-ground seem to be engaged in 
some impromptu performance. There is a nice little glimpse of 
landscape beyond, and altogether the picture is as pretty a tran- 
script of simple Nature as is to be found in the whole exhibition. 
But this artist sent to the Gallery a far better painted and alto- 
gether a much more important picture than ' The Fairy Ring.' 
It represents the tracking of a Cavalier to his own manor by some 
Roundheads, and the culmination of their visit in an incident 
strongly dramatic : unfortunately, no room was found for it in the 
gallery. The death .of this promising young artist soon followed 
the disappointment. 

Of the circumstance of the four classical illustrations of the 
' Seasons ' (117, 118, 119, and 120) by Alma-Tadema, Being rele- 
gated by the hanging committee to a corner of the room, we have 
good cause to complain : the compositions are on a small scale, 
and, though exquisitely painted, they are quite of a character to 
attract the many. Still some consideration might have been shown 
to a master whose Art-merits are certainly not inferior to those of 
the great bulk of the Academicians. 

G. E. Hicks has acquired lately a much broader style and wields 
a more generous pencil than was his wont ; but he must not allow 
this greater sympathy with the beautiful and the sensuous to run 
away with him. His ' Fisherman's Wife ' (68), clasping her baby, 
is surely idealized too much. Queens of beauty, and sometimes 
even of refinement, though not of the conventional kind, appear 
every now and then among the humbler orders of society, and we 
suppose this remarkably handsome creature, upon whom Mr. Hicks 
has stumbled, is one of them. 

In the life of St. Patrick there occurs the beautiful legend of his 
ascending the hill on which he afterwards built a church, and finding 
a roe with her little fawn beside her. He would not allow his com- 
panions to kill them, continues this pretty and most credible story 
(in the " Acta Sanctorum "), " but taking the fawn in his arms he 
carried it to a place of safety, while the roe followed him like a pet 
lamb." This delightful ' Legend of St. Patrick ' (70) Briton Rivi- 
ere has narrated for us pictorially in his very happiest vein. If one 
of the leading requirements of a picture, and indeed of all works 
of Art, whether plastic or pictorial, be to convey pleasure, then 
Mr. Riviere's St. Patrick is eminently successful. He is unques- 



tionably a believer in this grand doctrine ; and had not the faith 
that is in him been keen and self-sustaining he would have made 
disastrous shipwreck when he came to paint ' Lazarus ' and the 
dogs (589). As it is, the picture, so far from having in it any ele- 
ment of repulsiveness, is really, from the almost human-like ex- 
pression of sympathy in the faces of the dogs, interesting and 
attractive. 

' An Egyptian Feast ' (83), by E. Long, A., is the great out- 
come of a teeming imagination, constrained and guided by a ripe 
scholarship, a trained judgment, and projected on the canvas 
with a hand of the rarest cunning ; and yet the hangers have had 
the bad taste to deny it the honour of the great room, in which 
alone a picture of its size can be adequately seen. This great 
Egyptian hall, with its many guests in semi-tropical costume, was 
painted by Mr. Long to illustrate that passage in Herodotus which 
tells us that, when a great banquet among the rich was ended, 
slaves brought round to the several guests a bier on which there 
was a wooden image of a corpse, carved and painted to resemble 
Nature as nearly as possible. As it was shown to each guest in 
turn, the attendant said, " Gaze here, and drink, and be merry, 
for when you die such will you be." To this Sir J. Gardner Wil- 
kinson adds a very beautiful note, in which he says that the Egyp- 
tian view of death was not a gloomy one, connected as it was with 
the prospect of a happy union with Osiris, and that the original 
object of the custom was doubtless to teach men " to love one 
another, and to avoid those evils which tend to make them consi- 
der life too long, when in reality it is too short." The merits of 
Mr. Long's work lie in his archaeological knowledge, as already 
hinted ; also in the wonderful variety of expressive action and de- 
tail, which, however, he keeps wisely subservient to the general 
effect, and thus maintains breadth and unity. Moreover, cceteris 
paribus, the warmth and wealth of his colouring give Mr. Long 
an advantage over every other workman in a similar field, whether 
that field be Classical or Oriental. 

The briny odours of the sea come to us as we look on ' Word 
from the Missing' (126), by J. C. Hook, R.A. A poor fisher-girl 
has come to the beach to gather drift-wood ; and her little brother 
playing about, and, boy-like, looking for what flotsam and jetsam 
in his small way the sea may have cast up, has come upon a bottle, 
which has evidently been some time in the water, for a piece of 
seaweed has grown to it. He holds his prize up to the wondering 
eyes of his little sister, who stoops, as little children will do, that 
she may the more readily catch a proper sight of the paper that is 
within, and which contains the " word from the missing." Mr. 
Hook is as delightful and fresh and true to Nature in these sea- 
pictures as ever. His other contributions are ' A Gull-Catcher ' 
(182) — a little boy on the seashore hauling in with a long line the 
bird he has caught — and a landscape with numerous dead plovers, 
wild-ducks, and other birds lying in a heap in the foreground, ' He 
shot a Fine Shoot ' (337) — a picture scarcely equal to Mr. Hook's 
high reputation in all its details. But any shortcomings here are 
more than atoned for by his ' Friends in Rough Weather ' (380) ; 
we see a group of hardy fisher-folks — men and women — and one 
of the former is in the act of taking from a dog's mouth the end 
of a line ; for it appears that " in some of the small fishing villages 
on the coast of Devon dogs are trained to swim through the surf 
to boats returning in rough weather, and bring to land a rope by 
which those on shore haul the boats to the beach." 

Another Academician shows no abatement of his power, either 
in truth of eye, cunning of hand, or warm outcome of the ima- 
gination. It is true his themes are homely, but then they are so 
admirably treated that in looking at his pictures one forgets all 
about high Art and thinks only of eternal human nature. We 
leave detailed criticism to our daily contemporaries, and content 
ourselves with simply drawing attention to what is most worthy in 
the exhibition. This is our excuse for merely naming the contri- 
butions of T. Faed, R.A. ; they are, first, a mother whose chair is 
drawn up in front of the fire that she may warm baby's ' Little 
Cold Topties ' (105). The second is ' A Runaway Horse ' (448), 
which, to the immense dismay of old and young, comes tearing 
through a country village : a sturdy little girl runs across the road 
with a heavy bairn in her arms, and another little girl conducts her 
granny to a place of safety ; the aspect and action of this old lady, 
as she feels the wall with her tremulous hand, give immense value 
to the picture, and show how true an observer Mr. Faed is in all 
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that pertains to human nature from "dawn to sunset." His third 
contribution, to our eye, is the best of them all. With that amor 
•batritB of which he, at least, is never ashamed, he makes it illus- 
trate the tender Scotch ballad of " Logan Braes." It is ' In Time 
of War ' (266) ; we see two children sleeping in their little bed, 
and their mother with baby in her lap, leaning on her elbow, pon- 
dering on her hapless lot, deprecating the cruel ambition of " men 
0' state," and envying the thrush who hears with joy the song of 
her mate as she sits among her nestlings : — 

" But I wi' my sweet nurslings here, 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer, 
Pass widowed nights and joyless days, 
While Willie's far frae Logan Braes." 

J. E. Hodgson, A., indulges in a little quiet humour at the ex- 
pense of his Oriental friends. For example, he represents ' Com- 
mercial Activity in the East' (124) by a bazaar, in three of the 
open stalls of which the merchant occupants are calmly sleeping. 
But it is perhaps mid-day, at which time people generally, in warm 
countries, very sensibly, indulge in a siesta. There is a suppressed 
humour also in his ' Pampered Menials ' (156) and in ' Relatives in 
Bond ' (41 5), to whose grated prison-window their friends outside 
hoist up baskets of provisions. Like the first, these are both 
Eastern subjects, and are full of character and local colour. Mr. 
Hodgson seems emulous of following the example of Mr. Millais, 
and of achieving eminence in landscape as well as in figure-sub- 
jects ; and if ' Their Haven under the Hill ' (428), a large canvas 
showing some yachts in a harbour, beyond which rises abruptly 
and picturesquely a dominating hill, be a fair specimen of his 
landscape powers, there is little doubt but he will obtain the object 
of his ambition. Besides, this landscape practice will impart to 
his pencil a richness and generosity which we desire to see in his 
figure-subjects. 

James Archer's ' Rose ' (1 27), a remarkably sweet girl, full-faced, 
fair-complexioned, standing, in a light dress and quilted satin petti- 
coat, is one of the most fascinating portraits in this room. Mr. 
Archer had doubtless a lovely sitter, and he shows that he deserved 
his good fortune. If it were possible for him to have gone beyond 
this achievement, he has certainly done so in ' Florence Zelia, 
Youngest Daughter of Keith Stuart Mackenzie, of Seaforth ' (492), 
representative of the ancient chiefs of Kintail. ' Florence ' is a 
dark little fairy who, with her hands lying in the lap of her crim- 
son frock, sits in a great green chair, and looks out on the spec- 
tator so artlessly and winningly with her full round eyes that he 
would run up and kiss the olive-tinged face which forms so sweetly 
plump an oval, were the picture where it ought to be, on the line, 
and nobody happened to be in the room. Here, again, we must 
award half the praise to the cunning of the artist and half to the 
native fascination of the dear little sylph that sits to him. It may 
not be altogether uninteresting to our readers if we tell them that 
the grandmother of this little beauty, the late Honourable Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie, of Seaforth, was the model from which Sir 
Walter Scott drew his matchless word-portrait of the Lady of the 
Lake. 

The place of honour in the near end of the great room is 
worthily filled by Edward Armitage's large canvas representing 
' An Anglo-Saxon Noble on his Deathbed giving Freedom to his 
Slaves' (168). The work is conceived largely, and carried out 
with a mastery and breadth which Mr. Armitage has never excelled 
in any former composition. He still paints with a dry, ascetic 
sort of brush, so to speak ; but, when an artist comes to his 
work with a broad historic grasp of his subject such as we 
have here, it would be hypercriticism to condescend to minor 
matters. 

Passing E. M. Ward's ' William III. at Windsor' (197), already 
noticed, we come to Sir John Gilbert's arrival of ' Cardinal Wolsey 
at Leicester Abbey' (201). The torches of the monks struggle 
with the moonlight ; the cardinal is on his mule, wan and worn, 
and holds out his hands appealingly to the surprised and anxious 
abbot :— " 



" O father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth, for charity. 11 

The story of Wolsey seems to have had a sort of fascination for 
the mind of Sir John ; but among the many episodes he has illus- 
trated in the life of the ambitious priest whose genius justified him 
in aspiring to the chair of St. Peter, never has the artist been so 
touching as here. Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, under the Master 
of the Rolls, apportions certain periods of English history to such 
scholars as he knows have made those periods their peculiar study ; 
and, if the state were to have the history of England set forth pic- 
torially in public places, the reigns of Henry VIII. and Charles I. 
would most assuredly be confided to the English Rubens. 

We next come to a most recognisable portrait of ' Sir William 
Gull, Bart.' (202), painted by the worthy President of the Academy, 
Sir Francis Grant, who we think has excelled himself this year. 
In support of our opinion we would point to ' The Lady Victoria 
Leveson-Gower on her Pony ' (263), following the hounds ; and 
especially to the ' Duke of Rutland, K.G., on his Shooting Pony ' 
(416), on his Derbyshire moors, with two of his keepers, whose 
names the catalogue immortalises. ' The Rev. M. S. S. Johnstone ' 
(444) is also a highly characteristic portrait. From the spot where 
the reverend gentleman is seated, Quarterly Review in hand — a 
certificate to a certain extent of literary culture — we get a view of 
his church, which we are glad to see is in good repair, so that the 
parishioners who present the picture to Mr. Johnstone will not be 
troubled on that score for some time to come. But although Sir 
Francis has thus had his hands tolerably full of portrait commis- 
sions, he could not altogether forget his old sporting instincts, and 
to gratify them he has painted 'Suspicion' (360), a noble stag 
snuffing the air while the hinds stand timidly back. 

Passing Mr. Pettie's grim fight with sword and dagger, which 
will help to make this year's Academy memorable, and of which 
we have already spoken, we come to what, in our opinion, is the 
most striking bit of Art-work in the whole exhibition. It is the 
' Music-Lesson ' (209) of Frederick Leighton, R.A. A young girl 
of European fairness and a little sister, who leans lovingly against 
her bosom, are seated in a marble niche, which, like the robes 
they wear, is Oriental in character. With one hand the elder ad- 
justs the fingers of her pupil to the finger-board of the instrument, 
while with the other she screws it into tune. What makes this 
picture valuable in our eyes and worthy the place of honour which 
it occupies is, first, the perfect oneness of the conception, the unity 
of action and sentiment ; and, secondly, the preciousness of the art 
with which he has carried his idea out. The exercise of the sense 
of touch must be to Mr. Leighton an enjoyment of the most refined 
and exquisite kind. All through his career he has been notable for 
his treatment of the human hand ; and here we have the elegant 
fingers of the grown woman intertwined with those of her little 
pupil in a fashion so beautifully tender and sympathetic that we 
absolutely sigh with admiration as we look. Now this sensuous- 
ness of finish, this quality of preciousness, which Mr. Leighton evi- 
dently regards as an essential element in Art — as we see in this 
picture of the ' Music-Lesson ; ' in that of the fair little girl (' Study,' 
268), seated on the Turcoman carpet in a figured dress, examining 
studiously what appears to be an album, possibly the Koran ; and 
in the bright, blue-eyed little 'Miss Mabel Mills' (612), in her 
black-velvet dress, with neck beaded and frilled, and her prettily- 
set head crowned with a claret-coloured Gainsborough — will be at 
once readily understood if the visitor will glance at ' Rejected Ad- 
dresses' (208), by R. Ansdell, R.A., hanging above the 'Music- 
Lesson ; ' it represents a pack of hounds fawning round a sturdy 
country wench, whose occupation of potato-peeling has been sud- 
denly interrupted by their friendly gambols. We by no means 
intend to imply that Mr. Ansdell's remarkably able delineations of 
animal life are not carried out in a manipulative method perfectly 
in harmony with his subject. All that we wish to point out is, that 
his idea of Art is far removed from Mr. Leighton's, and that, the 
two pictures being so close together, the visitor may judge for him- 
self of the distance and its significance. 



